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The Cities We Must Have 


The bombed, and blitzed cities of Britain 
~ are now displaying the plans for their 
restoration. The destruction that Hitler 
wrought is being used to prepare the way for 
fairer and healthier cities where the citizens 
may be proud of handsome streets, wide, 
park-like avenues, and houses which shall 
aid, and not depress, their health and 
happiness. . 

A day of rebuilding is at hand in Britain. 
London, Coventry, Plymouth, and South¬ 
ampton have already produced their schemes 
which, whether right or wrong. in their 
present conception, are examples of the new 
vision which the chances of war have inspired 
in our architects and planners. Never before 
in British history—except London after the 
Great Fire—have some of our cities been 
given an opportunity to replan themselves 
on a scale which will add to the nobility of 
the citizen’s life. Most of these cities are 
awake to the supreme opportunity with which 
. they are presented. 

A City of the Living 

Plymouth, for instance, has a stately vision 
of what the city of Drake and the Pilgrim 
Fathers should look like in the. new Britain. 
She is awajre to the noble combination of 
■ sea and land which she may use for the 
glorifying of her name and for the uplifting 
of the souls of her citizens. Plymouth pro¬ 
poses to give herself a new heart—clean, 
intermingled with boulevards and trees, and 
so arranged that there is space for all the 
many and various sections of city life. The 
historic portions of the city bordering on the 
Sound will remain with their steep streets- 
and cobbled ways. But they will be renewed 
.and refreshed for modern life and not pre¬ 
served as unkempt museum pieces. Ply¬ 
mouth will be a city of the living in which 
ancient and modern life blend into an active 
whole, where the citizens of the present are 
not separated from the citizens of the past,' 
but. rather linked together by the glorious 
outward appearance of their new town. 


ment to a city’s culture so may its streets, 
houses, and shops. They, too, are parts of 
the indissoluble whole which we call the 
town. Too often in the past we have allowed 
our towns to expand without any precon¬ 
ceived plan, so providing us in the end with 
muddled central sections where traffic and 
shops, offices and restaurants, places of 
entertainment and places of worship, are 
jumbled in confusion, contributing to waste 
and inefficiency. Some of the great cities of 
Britain now have their chance of showing 
how modern cities in Britain may combine 
the new and the old, the modern and. the 
traditional. 

The Day of Courageous Action 

We can no longer afford to perpetuate the 
“age of anyhow ” in the rebuilding of our 
cities. ; We must be awake to the beauty of 
an ordered life where the heart of a great 
• city may be as beautiful as the finest of its 
. planned suburbs. The day may arrive when 
people will flow into a city to enjoy the 
lovely freshness of its parks and boulevards, 
rather than go out of it to escape the horrors 
of its dark and mean streets. Such a vision 
of city wonder is now within reach of some 
' of Britain’s cities. 

Imaginative and bold plans are one thing, 
but to accomplish them is another. To 
translate these plans into the realities of 
streets and buildings will -call for much 
gallant and high-hearted determination on 
the part of citizens. This is the day of 
courageous action as well as noble vision. 
The one cannot succeed without the other— 
the deed is the fruit of the dream. Let our 
cities therefore dream and plan, and gird 
up their resources for decisive action. Our 
devastated cities will be the permanent 
symbol of the testing days of the war period, 
so let us remake them worthy of a people 
whose faces are now set forward to a new 
life, in Britain—a people who will be the 
leaders of new life for the whole world. 


gRiTAiN’s cities need to be awake to the splen¬ 
dour of the opportunities which await 
them. Because they are British and have 
traditions, the love of ancient ways, and 
devotion to the romance of the past, they 
cannot be new cities from the beginning. 
They will always have that fascinating 
mixture of new and old which gives them 
character and charm. Bombs have destroyed 
much of the beauty of our cities which had 
been added to. them century by century, and 
.we must rightly seek to preserve all we can of 
the glory«of our people which is enshrined 
in brick and stone; ‘ but we must also 
remember that cities are places, to live in, 
and not only places to lopk at. They are the 
dwelling-places of living people who have to 
create for themselves in every generation 
communities of fellowship which shall be 
for the modern world .what the small walled 
communities were for the ancient. 

The New and the Old 

Britain’s cities now have a unique com¬ 
mission to show what, illuminated by the 
vision of great ideas,, they may achieve for 
their people. A city is at once a symbol of 
the sharpened imagination of its people and 
a token of their willingness to sink selfish 
interests for the sake of the common good. 
Just as a great orchestra, or a fine library, 
or a magnificent art gallery, may be an adorn- 


A Symbolic Act 

It is a vision of what a city is, and what a 
city of healthy and happy citizens may be¬ 
come, that should inspire everyone concerned 
with the replanning of blitzed and blighted 
areas. Something of the valiant spirit of 
1940 is. needed*again in our local and 
national councils to provide that dedicated, 
unselfish vision of cities remade and rebuilt 
both to the glory of God and the welfare of 
men. Nothing less than that will overcome 
timidity, faintheartedness, and a whole range 
of selfish concerns. 

]_et future historians look back on this new 
opportunity to plan and build as one of 
the noblest moments in our history. Let it 
not be recorded that after, fighting a gallant 
fight to give freedom to the world we failed 
at home to give life and liberty to the people 
in the reordering of their environment. The* 
rebuilding of our blitzed cities is a symbolic 
act, and witness to our faith in Britain’s 
future. To sweep away the old, to restore 
what should be restored, and to build the 
new will be costly in money, and call for 
mutual agreement and unselfish purpose. 
But these demands can be faced and met by a 
people who see the vision of cities “ high and 
lifted up,” fit places for men td live in, 
cities where they may grow more nearly 
into the image of God. 
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A Wren Afloat 

Wrens act as cooks and stewards aboard some 
ships in harbour. Here is Petty Officer Wren 
Ines with some tasty dishes in a ship’s galley. 


DELIVERANCE FROIVI THE SKIES 


JJritish paratroops were the 
first of - cur forces to take 
part in the liberation of Athens, 
and for several months para¬ 
chutists had been dropped in 
other parts of Greece. 

It was all in the tradition of 
a people which in Daedalus and 
Icarus gave to the world its first 
idea of winged men and in their 
religion looked to their gods to 
descend from the skies to save 
them from their enemies. Some 
of the most thrilling passages in 
Homer describe such divine help, 
and the later dramatists intro¬ 
duced into their plays the 
Gods from' Olympus to solve a 
desperate situation. 

A Vicar’s 

_^n experiment in communal 
living - and working which 
may have far-reaching results is 
being made by the Revd John 
Nobbs, vicar of St Augustines, 
Tonge Moor, Bolton. 

Mr Nobbs has pooled his own 
stipend with that of his two 
curates, and this central pool 
fcvms the basis from which they 


Such a climax in a play was 
known as the Deus ex machina, 
which means a god out of a 
machine, and has become a 
popular phrase—especially among 
our ijramatic critics. 

The machine was a sniall plat¬ 
form on which the god stood to 
be let down upon the stage by 
a contrivance of ropes and 
pulleys—an exciting moment 
doubtless for the boys and girls 
of Athens. 

Far more exciting, and with 
results even more effective, must 
have been their descendants’ 
sight the other day of the British 
parachutists floating down upon 
the fields round Athens. 

Good Idea 

and five other priests work. The 
five priests are members of the 
Company of Mission Priests, and 
prefer to remain unmarried and 
devote all their attention to 
church work. This scheme pro¬ 
vides a parish of 28,000 people 
with eight enthusiasts, each 
specialising in some branch of 
church work. 
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Germany’s Last 
Satellite 

'“The speed and vigour of the Red Army’s drive into the 
^ Hungarian plain and up the valley of the Danube have 

brought crisis and chaos to the last European ally of the Nazis. 

from the Balkans and Greece. 

It was not surprising, therefore, 
that there arose a party in Hun¬ 
gary desirous of giving up the 
struggle and saving what was 
left of a national army which has- 
been ruthlessly used _ for Nazi 
ends. There was doubtless, too, a 
hope of preserving their capital 
from the disastrous fate its great 
strategic value would entail. For 
Budapest is the chief communi¬ 
cations centre in eastern Europe; 
through it flows the Danube 
from Vienna, while railways 
from every direction meet in this 
city of over a million inhabitants. 

Nearly a thousand years ago 
the Asiatic Magyars, entered the 
Danube plain and established a 
kingdom around Buda, the 
ancient capital of a Roman 
colony. Down the centuries it 
was lost to. and won back from, 
Mongol and Turk. Pest, on the 
east of the river, was -of little 
importance until the eighteenth 
century, though the national 
assemblies were held on the 
Riku plain close by. Long domi-. 
nated by Austria, Hungary in 
1867 became an , independent 
kingdom, though with the 
Emperor of Austria on hex- 
ancient throne; and when the 
First Great War broke out 
Hungary threw iri her fortunes 
with Austria and Germany to 
her very great loss of territory 
in the Trianon Treaty. Her king 
had abdicated and Admiral 
Horthy was appointed Regent. 

Hungary _ had many friends in 
this country, but her policy of 
attacking , her neighbours under 
the encouragement of Hitler led 
to our breaking off diplomatic 
relations with her in April 1941. 
Since then Hungary has been en¬ 
tirely a satellite of Germany, 
ever eager to share in her spoils. 
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A Harbour Goes LlTTLE NEWS REELS 


by Sea 


. Realising at last the inevitable 
doom of his false friends, 
Admiral Nicholas Horthy, Regent 
of Hungary since 1920, an¬ 
nounced in an order of the day 
that Hungary h.ad asked for an 
armistice. 

Civil war -was the immediate 
result, with the seizure of power 
by the Hungarian Fascists of the 
Arrow Cross and the arrival by 
air in Budapest, the capital, of 
Himmler and the Gestapo. 

For the Nazis the situation 
was most ' serious, because 
Hungary lies in front of two of 
Germany’s vulnerable backdoors 
through which in .past ages 
invaders have entered her fort¬ 
ress. One of these is by way of 
Vienna -up the valley of the 
Danube into Bavaria; while by 
turning north at Presburg (or 
Bratislava) it is possible to march 
round the main Carpathian 
chain into Silesia. 

When Regent Horthy made 
his effort to withdraw Hungary 
from the war the Red Army had 
already won back most of that 
Transylvania with which Hitler 
and Mussolini had bribed him in 
1940 at the expense of Rumania. 
Even more foreboding'were the 
invasion from the east of the 
great plain of old Hungary, with 
a tremendous tank battle round 
Debrecen, her third largest town, 
and the fall of Szeged, her second 
largest town, in the south. 
Across, the border farther to the 
south another Red Army, having 
joined, forces with Marshal. 
Tito’s liberation patriots, was at 
the very gates of the Yugoslav 
capital of Belgrade, thus cutting 
off the retreat of the Nazis from 
Greece. With (hat vital route 
along the River Morava blocked, 
little help could be expected from 
the German divisions evacuated 


Aft Eyes on Formosa 


r J 1 HE name of Formosa came 
hurtling into the news 
recently following big attacks by 
an Amei’ican aircraft-carrier fleet 
and super-forti-esses.. 

Japan is .bound to struggle 
tooth and nail for control of 
Formosa, for besides being of 
great strategic importance it is 
also the first link in the evilly 
forged chain of her Empire, the 
first gem stolen for the diadem 
of the Imperial Son. of Heaven 
of Great Japan. 

Formosa, or Taiwan (Terrace 
Bay) as the Japanese call it, is 
an island 90 to 220 miles from 
China across the Straits of 
Formosa, and some 1200 south¬ 
west of Tokyo. With an area of 
about 14,000 square miles (nearly 
twice the size of Wales), it. is 225 
miles long and 70 to SO miles 
wide, its western half a highly- 
cultivated plain, its eastern half 
mountainous and forest-clad 
with a coastline of cliffs that 
rise 5000 and 6000 feet sheer 
from the ocean. About 25 miles 
to the west are the Pescadores, 

THINGS SEEN 

A 70-lb cake baked in the shape 
of the church of Northmoor 
Green at Bridgwater. 

Strawberries ripening . in a 
garden at Frampton-Cotterell, 
near Bristol. 


a group of 12 islands with a total 
area of 50 square miles, vital 
because of a strongly-fortified 
harbour big enough for a fleet 
of big ships. 

The population of Formosa, 
under 6 million, consists chiefly 
of Chinese settlers, with some 
300,000 Japanese colonists, and 
perhaps 100,000 aborigines—a 
fierce head-hunting people till 
quite recent times—who dwell for 
the most part in' the dense 
forests. 

Formosa’s mineral assets in¬ 
clude coal, gold, silver, and 
copper; and its chief agricultural 
products include rice, tea, 
bananas, and sugar. Timber 
from the vast forests is another 
great, source of wealth, and, of 
course, the giant camphor - trees 
which supply mpst of the world's 
camphor. 

Formosa was for centuries 
under Chinese' influence, but in 
1895 it was ceded to Japan by 
treaty. Since then the Japanese 
have controlled it with typical 
thoroughness. 

Hebrew Scriptures 

~[~)n Judah L. Macnes, President 

of the Hebrew University at 
Jerusalem, has announced that a 
new edition of the Hebrew text 
of the Old Testament is being 
prepared. It will be the first to 
be nuhlished in Palestine. 


fJ^AKE two big harbours, each 

the size of that at Dover, 
carx-y them across the Channel 
and plant them on the shores of 
Noi-mandy. 

That was part of- the recipe 
for the liberation of Europe, and 
the tale of this mighty achieve¬ 
ment has just been made known. 

In June 1943 it was decided 
that artificial harbours would be 
required. Expei-ts at once set to 
work to consider the numerous 
problems of tides and design and 
construction, and less than a 
year later all was ready for 
these colossal harbours to take 
shape and play their part in un¬ 
loading a daily t6tal of 12,000 
tons of stox-es and 2500 vehicles. 

A Strange Armada 

Tlie building of the two 
harbours entailed the construc¬ 
tion of nearly 150 great concrete 
caissons, the largest having a 
displacement of 6044 tons and 
the smallest 1672 tons. These 
were constructed chiefly iri the 
Thames and Southampton ai-eas, 
and-when they were towed to sea 
they looked like giant Noah’s arks 
without roofs. 

Floating piers were also re¬ 
quired, seven miles of them, built 
in lengths convenient for towing; 
and floating breakwaters, too, 
were constracted. Some of these 
were built as far north as Leith 
and Glasgow and wei'e towed to 
the assembly point on the south 
coast of England. » 

While the intention was to 
build two great harbours on the 
Normandy coast it was realised 
that immediate shelter must be 
provided for the host of small 
craft which would be operating 
during the landings. So it'was 
decided to’ make five short 
breakwaters along the invasion 
. coast. For this purpose 60 
vessels, including some old war¬ 
ships, were sunk and used as ■ 
blockships. 

Then, across the hundred miles 
of sea from England, the con¬ 
crete caissons capped with A A 
guns, floating breakwaters, and 
' piers were towed at an average 
speed of four knots—sui'ely the 
quaintest Armqda that ever set 
to sea. Eighty-five tugs, making 
210 tows, took into position a 
million tons of apparatus. The 
concx-ete caissons were sunk in 
places which had been previously 
surveyed and by D Day plus 12 
more than half of them were 
in position. By this day, too, one 
pier hundreds of yards long with 
sevex-al pierheads was complete 
and ships were being unloaded. 

Defying the Gale 

Then a gale blew up, the wox-st 
June gale experienced for 40 
years, and the two harbours were 
exposed to the full force of it. 
Much damage was done, particu¬ 
larly to the harbour beiiig con¬ 
structed by the Americans for- 
their own use. This was more 
exposed than that which the 
British were building. Later the 
British harbour was completed, 
but it was decided not to go 
ahead with the Amei’ican 
harbour after Cherbourg was 
captured. In July the British 
harbour was in operation to 
maximum capacity. 

All the appai-atus for this 
gigantic undertaking was con¬ 
structed in Britain—the caissons, 
the piers, the breakwaters, the' 
cranes and other gadgets. It was 
a ti'iumph of prefabrication. 


_^iR-CoMMoroRE Frank Whittle, 
pioneer of jet-propulsion, 
has been awarded the Gold 
Medal of the Royal Aeronautical 
Society, , an honour conferred 
■ only seven times before. 

The designer of the Stalingrad 
Sword of Honour, Mr R. M. 
Gleadowe, has passed away at the 
age of 56. 

Lieutenant Christopher Milne, . 
son of A. A. Milne, and the 
Christopher Robin of his famous 
verses, has been wounded in 
Italy. 

Motor-users have contributed 
£800,000,000 in taxation since 
1921. 

A new fuel for planes is an¬ 
nounced, giving .greater range and 
performance even than the 100- 
octane aviation petrol now being 
produced in great quantities. 

The death of Field-Marshal 
Erwin Rommel, commander of 
Hitler’s much-vaunted Afrika 
Korps, has been officially an¬ 
nounced. 


Jjj'EW York to London for £66 is 
the proposal of an American 
air line. 

Major W. Philip Sidney, V C, is 
Chelsea's ne-.V M P. ■ 

The British Government is 
arranging to ship 300,000 tons 
of wheat and wheat products to 
India during the last three 
months of this year. 

Liverpool has decided to con¬ 
vert twenty, blitzed sites into 
children’s playgrounds. All the 
sites are in congested areas. 

Sweden has stopped the export 
to Germany of all ballbearings. 

According to a German report, 
a Swiss airman, Captain Ernst 
Wyss, has built the first aero¬ 
plane to be' driven by producer 
gas: The plane developed a speed 
of 75 miles per hour. 

TTrom one Government factory 
alone 58 special trains are 
run daily, carrying 30,000 pas¬ 
sengers. 


Liberation News Reel 


'J’he Russians have captured the 
Arctic port of Petsamo, in 
Northern Finland; it,is an im¬ 
portant naval base. 

Norwegians on the Arctic island 
of Jan Mayen have played an im¬ 
portant role for the Allies by send¬ 
ing weather reports by radio to 
Britain eight times a day since 
March 1941. 

The Russians are now fighting 
in East Prussia, and British 
troops have crossed the border 
■ into Germany. 

The F FI have become an 
' integral part of the French 
Ai-my. 

U N R R A has started relief 
work in France, Belgium, and 
Luxembourg. 

J£iel Canal was closed for five 
days after the RAF raid on 
October 5. 


Air Chief Marshal Sir Trafford 
Leigh-Mallory, commander-in-chief 
of the Allied Expeditionary Air 
Force, is to take over as air 
commander-in-chief South East 
Asia. 

The American Red Cross has 
sent nearly a,million garments to 
the population of South France. 

The Allies have given 3000 
lorries to Paris to aid the trans¬ 
port difficulties of that city. 

RAF gardeners grew 14,o0o 
tons of mixe<l vegetables for their 
messes this year. 

The 10,000th Flying Fortress 
has been completed. 

'J'he new 12,000-lb bomb which 
is being used by the RAF 
is. the result of four years of 
ceaseles% work by British 
scientists. 

With the fall of Riga, capital of 
Latvia, all the Soviet capitals have 
been liberated. 


Youth News Reel 


'J’here are now 436,87-1 Cubs, 
Scouts, Rovers, and Scouters 
in the United Kingdom, an in¬ 
crease of 2000 since 1938; of 
these 9967 hold the First Class 
Scout Badge. 

For their gallantry in extinguish¬ 
ing fires when an aeroplane 
crashed, Patrol Leaders Reginald 
Brown and Stanley Perks of the 
12th Shrewsbury Group have been 
awarded the Scout Gilt Cross. 

Canadian Boy Sccuts of Mani¬ 
toba, Ontario, and Quebec, are 


helphty the Department of Agri¬ 
culture by collecting milkweed 
floss to be used in place of kapok 
in filling life preservers for . air-, 
men and seamen. 

The Lord Mayor of Birming¬ 
ham, who is a Boys Brigade 
officer, recently entertained 200 
N C Os of the Birmingham 
Battalion at the Council House 
to thank them for the service 
they were rendering their city in 
the Boys Brigade. 


Service of Youth 


Jt is a commonplace that much 
good work is done in our 
public libraries; and it is part of 
the accepted order of things that 
much of this good work should 
be done behind the scenes— 
beyond the bookshelves, so to 
speak—unhonoured and unsung. 

We have been i-eminded of this 
in turning the pages of The 
Fordwick, an admii’abie quarterly 
list of new books issued by the 
Brentford and Chiswick Public 
Libraries. Besides its list pf 
books (in itself an inducement to 
take winter quarters either in 
Brentford or Chiswick) the 
October Fordwick contains a 
timely article by Mrs Margaret 
Langford on Service of Youth; 
and we gladly give wider circula¬ 
tion to this spirited message from 
it: “We of the older generation 
have lost much that we prized, 


have perhaps given much, all 
that it seemed we could. Let 
us give a little more, all' 
that we can, in the service of 
Youth, that from its fine flower-- 
ing we may pass into another 
great age, a twentieth century 
Renaissance, a second Eliza¬ 
bethan period without the 
brutalities which the sixteenth 
century inherited from the 
Dark Ages of medieval times. In 
those days of far-off splendour 
‘All the Youth of England were 
on. fire’; they spread over the 
earth to make a new inheritance 
from the ashes of the old world. 
So may it be again! And this 
time may they go forth with the 
comrades 'in arms of many 
nations.. sharing the spilling 
riches of the -world as they have 
shared the battles and privations 
of totdl war.” 
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The Two King Haakon© 


3 

Through Eastern Eyes 

in the last thirty years, football, 
basketball, tennis, and baseball 


ancient link was renewed 
when King Haakon of Nor¬ 
way was given the freedom of the 
Burgh of Largs the other day. 
This Ayrshire town was in 1263 
the scene of the . last battle 
between Norwegians and Scots. 
King Haco, or Haakon, and his 
Norsemen were defeated by the 
Scots under Alexander III, and 
as a result the Hebrides were 
transferred to . the realm- of 
Scotland’s king. 

On this occasion, 681 years 
later, the Norwegian monarch 


came in peace to be honoured by 
the descendants .of his country's 
former enemies, and he visited 
the traditional site of the ancient 
battle. 

The significance of this cere¬ 
mony* was summed up by King 
Haakon in - these words: “ Now 
that we are in the middle of a 
great struggle this honour which 
you have done me today shows 
that even if people have had 
trouble in the past which led to 
blows, they can still become good 
and honest friends.” 


BIBLE-LOVERS 

JVhen Mr Jan Masaryk was 
invited recently to become 
an Honorary Foreign Member of 
the British and Foreign Bible 
Society he wrote: “ You know 
that the Czechoslovak people are ■ 
called the Nation of the Bible, 
and. as Christianity in our 
country is once more suffering 
persecution, I accept this honour 
as a recognition of the heroism 
with which the members of the 
Evangelical Churches in my 
country are enduring their 
martyrdom. ” 


Qne of the finest sporting 
stadiums in the world has 
been built at Chungking, with 
grandstands for 300,000 specta¬ 
tors carved out of solid rock, a 
400-metre running track, a foot¬ 
ball field,'and a swimming pool. 

President Chiang Kai-shek, in 
opening this great centre, said 
that physical education is a pre¬ 
requisite to good health; and in 
saying - this, he reflected his 
countrymen’s changed outlook. 

Western sports have become 
more and more popular in China 


being the most widely-played 
games. But that the Chinese 
were not always able to appreci¬ 
ate our devotion to sport is 
shown by this story told of a 
governor of Hopei who on a visit 
to a professor in a Western 
college found him breathless 
and perspiring after a game of 
tennis. "You are overworking 
yourself, ” said the governor. 
“ Why don’t you employ a man to 
do this for you? ” 



CRUSADES OF THE CN 

. ^ reader writes to tell us of the 
weekly travels made by his 
copies of the C N,' and of the 
happy hours they have brought 
to the children of a school for 
the deaf, run by the Thankful 
Heart’s League in Jerusalem. 

He says that he passes on all 
his CNs to his uncle, a former 
Cub Master now with the M E F, 
who in turn sends them to the, 
boys of a Cub Pack he formed 
at the School for the Deaf. 

Our correspondent encloses 
some delightful drawings, and a 
letter which he received “from 
all the deaf Cubs.” The letter 
says, “Dear John, your uncle 
came to see us last week. We 
are very sorry that our good Cub 
Master has gone to Syria, for we 
all love him very much. We 
hope he will come back to 
Palestine soon.” 

MEDALS FOR BIRDS 

rjWvo medals for gallantry have 
been engraved for two pigeons 
who distinguished themselves 
during the D Day landings. 

One is for Paddy, who recorded 
the fastest time ,in carrying a vital 
message from the invasion troops. 
The other is for Gustave, ' who 
brought the first message from a 
ship on the Normandy beaches. 

OUR FUTURE IN THE AIR 

giR Henry Tizard, formerly 
‘ chief of aircraft research-at 
the Ministry of Aircraft Produc¬ 
tion, addressing the Parliamen¬ 
tary and Scientific Committee of 
the' House of Commons recently, 
recommended the establishment 
of ah Aeronautical Research 
Council, and said that the 
Government should make a grant 
of at least £1,000,000 a year 
towards ^ir-research. 

Speaking of the future • of 
flying, Sir Henry ■ foretold long¬ 
distance flights by aircraft navi¬ 
gated by automatic robots; and 
of air liners flying high up in 
the stratosphere at speeds faster 
than that of sound. He was 
soberly optimistic of Britain’s 
ability to play her part in post¬ 
war flying. In five years, he' 
thought, given sufficient finan¬ 
cial backing, we would do as well 
as any other country. 


How It Should Be Done 

Horatio Carter, the Sunderland FC forward, gives a demonstration of his prowess 
with the ball to a group of R A F men. As a Sergeant Instructor his chief duties are 
exercising injured RAF men to enable them to regain full use of"their limbs. 


THE BEST TONIC 

ejiropical diseases first en¬ 
countered by American 
forces in the South Pacific are 
today under strict control. 

On her return to Washington 
from a 15-month tour of inspec¬ 
tion of hospitals in New Zealand, 
Guadalcanal, and Tulagi, Lieut- 
Commander Fay Elmo White, 
-former Navy Nurse Corps chief 
in the South Pacific, reported 
that she knew of only six deaths 
at the Navy base hospitals. 

Generous supplies of equip¬ 
ment and blood plasma were 
reaching the hospital areas, but 
the best tonic to the morale of 
the sick was, she declared, the 
arrival of the nurses. \ 


A Poet of Hope and Faith 


Just a century ago, on October 
23, 1844, there was born a 
man who became a much-loved 
doctor, but whose heart was 
in poetry, and who, when an old 
-man, was made Poet Laureate. 

Robert Bridges was his name, 
and his “Testament of Beauty” 
will have an enduring place in 
English poetry, together with 
many of his shorter lyrical-works, 
with the shining light of hope 
and faith in them; He will also 
be remembered for his work on 
the famous Yattendon Hymnal 
which he edited at his home in 
Berkshire, and which has been 


acclaimed as the most distin¬ 
guished contribution to modern 
hymn-writing. 

Bridges was a strikingly hand¬ 
some man, not unlike Wilfrid 
Meynell and the late Edward 
Carpenter, who also left their 
mark on English poetry and 
English-life. -Like them, he was 
unworldly, utterly unselfish, high- 
minded to a degree, yet simple 
and friendly to all. Like them, 
he attracted hosts of friends by. 
sheer goodness and kindliness. 
Like them, he helped to make 
the’ name of England honoured 
and loved throughout the world. 


ALARMING 

A resident of the American town 
of Utah had his alarm clock 
stolen, so he inserted this notice 
in a local newspaper ; 

“Will the person who stole my 
alarm clock last week either 
return it, or awaken me every 
.morning at 6.15?” 

THE CHEERYBLE 
BROTHERS 

Lancashire has lost a ‘ well- 
known landmark. Grant’s 
Tower, set on a hill between Bury 
and Ramsbottom, .recently col¬ 
lapsed after being closed to the 
public for two years. This tower, 
was built in 1829 to keep green 
the memory of the Grant 
brothers, hardy Scots farmers 
who came south and became 
Ramsbottom’s first industrialists. 

These two brothers were the 
originals of Dickens’ Cheeryble 
Brothers in Nicholas Nickleby, 
and it is said that their devotion 
to each other was lovely to be¬ 
hold. Week after week, year 
after year, they drove to market 
in their carriage, side by side 
“ like a pair of brothers happy 
in themselves and happy in each 
other.” And happy they were, 
too, for they never forgot their 
less fortunate brethren, and their 
good deeds were legion. 

That was the secret of the 
happiness of the Cheeryble 
Brothers, as indeed it is the 
secret of all happy men. 


THANK YOU, AMERICA 

0ver £20,000,000 has been given 
by Americans to British war 
relief. The American Red Cross 
and the British War Relief 
Society have each distributed 
more than £8,000,000 of this sum, 
and organisations like the Salva¬ 
tion Army, the Church Army, 
and the Y M C A have all bene¬ 
fited. Much of it has gone to 
set up hostels and mobile can¬ 
teens for war workers. 

A considerable proportion of 
the money provided by the 
American Red Cross has helped 
the W V S to purchase lorries, 
ambulances, and canteens, and 
it has also been used in setting 
up day nurseries. 


THE COLLIE TOOK A CAB 

Our readers ivill enjoy this 
anecdote ichich appeared in The 
Sunday Times in a letter by Mrs 
S. G. .Baird, of Edinburgh. 

Y[y father, the late Sir James 

Ferguson, when living in 
London, had with him a Scotch 
collie. This dog occasionally 
missed his master in the traffic. 
He usually found his own way 
home, -sometimes from long dis¬ 
tances, but when at a loss, or 
perhaps when he was tired, he 
took a hansom. One of the 
drivers was asked what had 
occurred and replied: “Well, sir, 
the dawg ’e jumped in and sat 
cn the seat, sort of smiling and 
wagging ’is tail, so I just looked 
at the address on his collar, and 
druv 'im ’ome.” Did he not 
qualify for the intelligence test? 

CORN-COB NEWS 

"V’ew uses are being found for 
corn-cobs in America.- It has 
been discovered that they contain 
a liquid extract which forms the 
basis of a high octane aviation 
petrol. The corn-cob is also a 
source of synthetic rubber and'of 
a plastic rubber for filling which 
is twice as strong as that made 
from wood. 

TREASURE BAGS 

We have all read of the adven¬ 
tures of Robin Hood and 
his merry men. Friar Tuck, 
Little John, and the rest; of how 
they relieved rich Normans of 
their bags of gold to help poor 
Saxons. 

The Red Cross and St John 
Fund is appealing to schools, and 
others, to make a different kind 
of treasure bag, but one which 
nevertheless will be much appre¬ 
ciated. You can make them of 
bright-coloured cotton, with de¬ 
signs or patchwork, and they 
will be filled by the Red Cross 
with stationery, playing cards, 
cigarettes, razor blades, and so 
on, and given to the wounded on 
their way home.- 

Perhaps you would like to help. 
If so, you can send your handi¬ 
work to the Red Cross and St 
John Comforts-Collections Com¬ 
mittee, 54 Victoria Street, 
London, S W 1. 


Teaching Jones Miner 


coal-mining school for the 
boys and men they employ 
, is the latest enterprise of the 
famous Welsh firm of Powell 
Duffryn . Ltd. At their colliery 
at Duffryn Rhondda, near Port 
Talbot, they have established an 
Educational Department which, 
we hope, . w'ill. be imitated 
throughout the .country. 

Its aim is to instil into the 
minds of the employees a 
thorough knowledge, theoretical 
and practical, of the machinery 
w'hich they are called upon to 
operate. All kinds of pit 
machines and equipment are 


housed in a special building, 
and first aid and safety- 
principles are also taught. 

This scheme is not intended to 
compete with any technical 
institutions, but rather as a 
supplement. Mr G. A. Watson, 
assistant general manager of the 
colliery, who planned this school, 
in an address at the opening 
ceremony strongly repudiated 
the notion that coal-mining is a 
dead-end industry, and said that 
this was a project to help the 
newcomer to mining. 

We congratulate Mr Watson 
on his splendid achievement. 
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Tomato Harvest 

Tomatoes are grown on a large scale in the 
open-air in West Cornwall. Here some of 
the fruits are being taken to the packing sheds. 

WINTER FRUITS FROM SOUTH AFRICA 


4 


D° you remember those luscious 
peaches, pineapples, apricots, 
grapes, and melons which used 
to come to us in wintertime, just 
when we enjoyed and needed 
. them most? It was the Union of 
South Africa that we had largely 
to thank for those winter fruits, 
as well as for ample cargoes of 
oranges, lemons, and many other 
products of that fertile land. 

South Africa’s bounteous har¬ 
vests result mainly from the 
fact that she is blessed with 
abundant sunshine. In the Union 
the average daily sunshine 
throughout the year is about 
eight hours (ten hours in 
December!), while we in England 
enjoy little more than one hour 
daily in December, January, and 
February, and an average of only 
Gj hours each day during the 
summer months. There are other 
factors also which assist South 
Africa’s food production. Al¬ 
though it is, on the whole, a dry 
country, South Africa has plenty 
of subterranean water, of which 
good use is made, much money, 
having been spent on irrigation. 
The farmers and technical ex¬ 
perts of the Union give close 
attention, too, to the maintenance 
of fertility of their soil. Finally, 


this country is fortunate in 
having an enormous pool of 
native labour available for work 
on her farm lands; of South 
Africa’s nine million people only 
two million are white. 

Peaches, pineapples, grapes, 
and melons! The mere thought 
of them makes one’s mouth 
water. Well, there is reason to 
hope that it will not be very 
long before those delicacies are 
available for our tables once 
again. When the war is over 
and normal trading facilities are 
resumed. South Africa will be 
sending us her harvested fruits 
as before the war. 

South Africa is a gallant and 
generous ally, in peace as well as 
war. Let us be grateful to her 
for the wealth which makes 
health. And may her future ship¬ 
loads be plentiful. 

Some who read this may think: 
“ If this country is a land of sun¬ 
shine and rich harvests, why not 
emigrate and enjoy it all on the 
spot?” As to this a word of 
warning is necessary- Only hard 
workers and people of enterprise 
are needed there. Like many 
another land of promise, her 
broad acres will not easily provide 
success. 
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The Choirboy 
DowntheYears 

gjm Sydney Nicholson, a former 
Organist of Westminster 
Abbey and now Director of the 
School of English Church Music, 
has been reminding us that the 
oldest youth movement of -all is 
that of the’ choirboy. The boy 
singing. today in his church 
choir has a history going back 
to the days of the monasteries, 
and Dr Nicholson has traced this 
history in story form in a book 
called “Peter, the Adventures of 
a Chorister.” 

Peter represents the typical 
choirboy. Times may change and 
customs alter, but the choirboy 
throughout thcr ages has re¬ 
mained much the same. 

Dr Nicholson takes us back 
to the days of the monastery, 
when the life of a choirboy was 
far from easy. He had to get up 
in the middle of the night to 
sing service in -an unheated 
church, and beatings were the 
frequent and regular punishment 
for most offences. 

Dr. Nicholson takes us back 
the boys of the Chapel Royal In 
Elizabethan days when, women 
being forbidden to appear on the 
stage, choirboys often took their 
parts. We read. also how the 
Puritans, disapproving of the 
singing of the choirs; largely 
suppressed them; and how they 
returned with something of their 
old glory at the Restoration. 

So Dr Nicholson takes us 
through the centuries, ending his 
tale with a description of the 
Coronation of King George the 
Sixth and the part that the choir¬ 
boys had in leading the singing 
at that great ceremony. 

Truly the^ choirboy has had a 
long history—long may he 
flourish! 

# S' 

The Never-Open 
Bookstall 

J^ondoneks are apt to miss their 
landmarks only when they 
are gone, for until then they 
take them for granted, old or 
new. This war has seen all too 
many of the lovely old landmarks 
in our great capital destroyed 
by the Luftwaffe; but now it is 
the twilight of that Luftwaffe, 
and the threat of invasion it once 
held, which is causing the 
removal of some of our “new” 
landmarks. 

For example, those strangely- 
placed “bookstalls” and "infor¬ 
mation offices ” which sprang up 
in the summer of 1940 in London, 
and in the country too. The 
London “ bdbkstalls ” advertised 
newspapers and magazines in 
bold lettering and by attractive 
specimen-copies. But if 3011 
thought you could buy any, you 
were mistaken. You might go 
up and try, only to discover that 
your bookstall was in fact a 
stoutly - manned machine - gun 
post, waiting for Nazi parachu¬ 
tists who might drop down from 
our threatened skies. Just a very 
amusing and clever piece of 
fortification, well and truly 
camouflaged. 

There was, however, one of 
these structures which did give 
some information when you in¬ 
spected it more closely. For it ■ 
bore a revealing notice: “ Closed 
on Sundays—not open during the 
rest of, the week. ” 


Honouring a Great Musician 


]\£rs Churchill gave a very 
special party the other day 
in London, to honour the very 
special work of Benno Moisei- 
witsch, the great pianist, during 
the past three years. 

Early in 1942, Moiseiwitsch set 
aside a substantial part of his 
recitals for Mrs Churchill’s 
Aid to Russia Fund. Himself 
Russian-born, he threw heart 
and soul into the project. He 
met all his own travel and hotel 
expenses, he travelled far and 
wide all over the United King¬ 
dom in trying conditions, and he 
was able to make the princely' 
contribution of nearly £ 12 , 000 . 

Moiseiwitsch was born in 
Odessa In 1890, and had an out¬ 
standing- career at the Imperial 


School of Music in his home 
town, and in Vienna, where he 
studied under Leschetitzky, per¬ 
haps the greatest pianoforte 
teacher ever known. He came 
to London when he was 18 and 
made his first appearanpe at the 
Queen's Hall before he was 20; 
and here he has been'ever since, 
save far his various tours all 
over -the world. Today he is 
proud to call himself a Londoner, 
and London is proud of him.. 

A tall, grave-looking man, with 
a lively but always kindly wit, 
Moiseiwitsch is a great favourite 
in artistic circles here, and 
despite the many pressing calls 
made upon him he still often 
manages to find time to delight 
his private friends with music. 



Peace Potential 


W 1 


'hen war, began Britain was 
found quite unprepared for 
production on th^ gigantic scale 
necessary to curb the Nazi fury. 

Marvels of organisation, how¬ 
ever, created a vast production 
machine and soon after the war 
ends the Government will have 
available for peacetiriie industries 
a thousand modern factories. 
These it is proposed to lease to 
suitable industrialists, the Gov¬ 
ernment having in mind the 
distribution of industry, the 
building up of an export trade 
and the maintenance of a war' 
potential besides other con¬ 
siderations. The Board of 
Trade will also encourage the 
development of new industries. 

What a vast potential for 
peace is here already. These 
terrible war years must be 
followed by an Era of Recon¬ 
struction such as the world 
has never known. If we have 
proved great in war we must 
show ourselves greater still in 
the Peace. 

A Musical Mission 

W E , wholeheartedly endorse 

- John Barbirolli’s plea that 
music should receive the same 
treatment as painting, literature, 
and the other arts, all of which 
lead to the amelioration of the 
race. Mr Barbirolli, who is the 
distinguished conductor of the 
Halle Orchestra, was speaking at 
a civic luncheon to mark the 
opening of the Halle Society’s 
87th season of concerts. Mr 
Barbirolli also visualised an 
Empire tour for the orchestra, 
who would go not only as 
ambassadors of art, but also of 
trade, with great benefits to all. 

“ We have found in these 
war years,” he continued, “a 
vast new musical public which 
should one day help to restore 
us to the proud position we 
occupied during the sixteenth 
century as the leading musical 
nation in Europe.” 


The Childrei 

Is It Right— 

jy^ANY people do not choose to 
do what is wrong de¬ 
liberately. Often it is because 
they, are not sure of what is 
right. There is not always time 
to think things out. Immediate 
action necessitates instant de¬ 
cision. There are, however; 
some very simple tests we can 
all apply, when in doubt, as to 
whether a thing is right or. wrong. 

Is it common sense ? Some 
things are silly. We despise 
them, in others and in ourselves. 
If a thing does not make 
sense, it is not likely to be right. 

Is it sportsmanlike ? Does it 
obey the rules laid down for 
everybody ? If we have to claim 
preferential treatment before we 
can justify what we want to do, 
then there is something wrong. 

\ Supposing everybody knew 
about it ? The fact that others 
know will often deter us from 
doing wrong. If .they knew at 
home ; if “ the school ” knew ; 
if our neighbours knew ; if 
everybody -knew ; would we 
persist in wanting to do some 
things we are not sure about ? 

What would your best friend 
say ? There is always somebody 
whom we admire, whose opinion 
we respect, whose judgment we 
trust. What would he think 
about our proposed action ? 


Under the E 

goME people boast that PETER 

they always have WAN 

good weather on holi¬ 
day. That’s fine ! 

a 

Railway sleepers on 
Hungcrford Bridge 
dropped into the Thames. ' 

That should have wakened 
them. 

.0 

Qne Pound of Oranges 
on Every Ration 
Book, says a newshca'd- 
ing. We would rather 
have ours in a bag." 

0 

gOiUE people are easily 

pul off cycling. Others ^ If a s 
fall off. a board c 


CARRY oN Macaulay on P 


A Prophecy Come True 

'JTie time will come when thou 
shalt lift thine eyes 
To watch a long-drawn battle in 
the skies, 

While aged peasants too amazed 
for words 

Stare at the flying fleets of won¬ 
drous birds. 

England, so long the mistres's of 
the sea. 

Where winds and waves confess 
her sovereignty. 

Her ancient triumphs yet on 
high shall bear, 

And reign, the sovereign of the 
conquered air. I'homas Gray 

THE HONEST WAY 

P’JT yourself in the seller’s place 
^ when you buy and in the 
buyer’s place when you sell, and 
your dealings will be honest. 

Francis de Sales 


r £ , HE style of Bunyan is delight¬ 
ful to every reader, and 
invaluable as a study to every 
person who wishes to obtain a 
wide command over the English 
language. The vocabulary is the 
vocabulary of the common 
people. There is not an expres¬ 
sion, if we except a few technical 
terms of theology, which would 
puzzle the rudest peasant. We 
have observed several pages 
which do not contain a single 
word of more than two syllables. 
Yet no writer has said more 
exactly what he meant to say. 

Humble Service 

Cmall service is true service while 
it lasts : 

Of humblest friends, bright creature, 
scorn not one: 

The daisy, by the shadow that it 
casts, 

Protects the lingering dewdrop from 
' the sun. Wordsworth 
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>’s Newspaper 


Or Wrong 7 

Where is it leading ? To do 
one thing is the beginning of the 
doing of other things. By our 
conduct we commit ourselves 
indefinitely; and often one 
single act, be it right or wrong, 
sets the compass for our char¬ 
acter. Will this or that thing 
help us to arrive where we hope 
to arrive ? 

Right and wrong are not always 
as distinct as black and white. 
We may not always know for 
certain, but these simple tests 
are at least trustworthy. 

© 

LONDON TRUANTS 

WJ E are glad to learn that 
London schoolchildren have 
not been playing truant on the 
widespread scale reported in 
some quarters. 

The. true facts as given, by 
the L C C are that while flying 
bomb attacks in the first weeks 
had a marked effect on school 
attendance, there has since been 
a rapid recovery, and the attend¬ 
ance is now almost So per cent 
of the roll. In peacetime, of 
course, this figure would not be 
satisfactory; but, making due 
allowance for abnormal condi¬ 
tions, there is no ground at all 
for the statement that truancy 
is widespread. 


iditor’s Table 

. PUCK Russian and English 

TS TO bands may exchange 

, KNOW visits. And strike up an 
acquaintance, 

0 

JN future we may have 
part-time professional 
footballers. But they 
won't all be half-backs. 

0 

goME people like to 
dress up to the nines. 
To show that they are 
people who count. 

0 

correspoxdexi' 
wants to know how 
ign-post is ,0 £ cl ,il1 °f weeds- Pull 

if directors them up. 



A Restriction Removed 

^/hTH the lifting of. the ban on 
the display of place names, 
name boards may again appear 
on railway stations. We com¬ 
mend a suggestion made by a 
correspondent in the Daily Tele¬ 
graph that the name boards 
should be placed on the arrival 
platform at an angle approach¬ 
ing the trains and not parallel, 
as at present. So often, when a 
train passes through a station at 
express speed, it is impossible to 
read the name of the station. 

When travelling facilities be¬ 
come normal, it would ,be an 
added pleasure to passengers, 
especially children, to know 
where they are en route. 

■ © 

Influence of Books 

jy|R T. S. Eliot had some inter¬ 
esting things tq say concern¬ 
ing the influence of books when 
he spoke in London recently as 
.President of the British section 
of Books Across the Sea. 

The primary purpose of the 
association is to provide a better 
understanding between the Eng¬ 
lish-speaking peoples through 
books ; and, as the early impres¬ 
sions children had of another 
country were largely from books 
read for pleasure, he regarded 
the activities of the juvenile sec¬ 
tion as of the greatest import¬ 
ance. These early impressions 
were the foundation for the ideas 
which they would have later, and 
the production of good books for 
children,' particularly in the 
realms of geography and history, 
was to plan a good way ahead. 

It is hoped, too, that the 
American and British sections 
of Books Across the Sea will co¬ 
operate to spread their good 
work among our allies. 

The. restocking of the world’s 
bookshelves will pave the way 
to mutual understanding, and, 
we would add, those who are now 
our enemies must be brought 
eventually within its scope. 

■ © 

JUST AN IDEA 

As Robert Lonis Stevenson 
ivrotc. No man is useless while he 
has a friend. 


ilgrim’s Progress 

For magnificence, for pathos, for 
vehement exhortation, for subtle 
disquisition, for every purpose of 
the poet, the orator, and the 
divine, this homely dialect, the 
dialect of plain working men, 
was perfectly sufficient.' There 
is no book in our literature on 
which we would so readily stake 
‘ the fame of the old unpolluted 
English language, no book which . 
shows so well how rich that 
language is in its own proper 
wealth, and how little it has been 
improved by all that it has 
borrowed. 

SINCERITY 

| should say sincerity, a deep, 
great, genuine sincerity, is 
the first characteristic of all men 
in any way heroic. A little man 
may have it; it is competent to 
all men that God has made : but 
a Great Man cannot be with¬ 
out it. Carlyle " 


0 Mighty Youth 

Q mighty youth, for you tis 
morning still, 

And hope shines like the sun on 
glistening sea. 

You are the guardians of all 
human will, 

The great commanders of the 
world to be. 

Let not life’s morning pass to 

• afternoon 

Before you see that. youth but 
once is yours 

In which to build and do (and 
ne’er too soon)— 

An age of joy, of vigour that 
endures. 

O lucky youth, to whom the 
chance will fall 

To widen and preserve the paths 
of peace. 

Muster your -strength, for-you 
will need it all. 

Then forward, when the guns of 
battle cease. 

, IK. Spencer Leaning 
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Good News 
For Elephants 

'J'hc Knysna Forests of South 
Africa are, we read, to be 
closed for two hundred years in 
order that their original growth 
may be renewed. 

There is somethihg in this 
which stirs the imagination. One 
little section of the Earth’s 
surface, at least, is to be spared 
“development. ” 

Not only will forest-lovers 
rejoice, those who love wjld 
animals will , also find great 
satisfaction, for the Knysna 
Forests are the home of one of 
the very few herds of elephants 
left in the south of Africa. 

The Knysna held, in recent 
years, has shrunk to very small 
dimensions, and even many 
people who live in the area have 
rarely or . never seen the 
creatures. At one time there 
were thousands, but that was 
before the white hunter arrived. 
Now, according to a writer just 
before the war, only eleven or 
twelve remain. He adds: “How 
long will they resist the advance 
of the woodcutters and the 
gradual destruction of their 
forest stronghold?” 

The recent news seems to 
provide the answer. It would 
seem that lumbering in the 
Knysna' Forests will now be 
stopped, and the elephants will 
be able to flourish and multiply. 

For it is not always the hunter 
who is to blame for the decreas¬ 
ing population of wild life in 
such places as Africa—or indeed 
in Britain. Elephants, .for in¬ 
stance, no matter how they were 
preserved from shooting—(as 
indeed they have been for a long 
time in Africa) would soon die 
out if their natural forest 
surroundings were destroyed. On 
the other hand, if these are 
preserved the animals will not 
only thrive but will “behave 
themselves” by refusing to 
wander outside their own area 
and so cause annoyance and 
destruction in cultivated districts. 

This was shown some years 
ago in the case of the Addo herd, 
some hundred miles from 
Knysna. These lived (and still 
live)- on a "reserve” of about 
twelve thousand acres, but were 
in the habit of leaving it to work 
havoc on neighbouring farm 
land. The solution to this was 
not to destroy them, but to 
provide theni with what they 
went abroad to find for them¬ 
selves, namely, moie water-holes. 
The government provided the'se 
in the bush where the elephant- 
herd lived, and all was well. 

The Old Iron 
Saucepan 

~yyTiEN we so willingly gave up 
our aluminium pans to 
make aeroplanes we little thought 
that in turning to use the old 
iron 'saucepan we should be 
doing ourselves a good turn. Yet 
the good deed of giving up 
aluminium and using iron has 
proved beneficial; 

A W A A F medical report 
shows that recruits have im¬ 
proved in health and - stature; 
and a contributing cause is said 
to be the use of the old iron 
saucepan, from which a certain 
amount of iron is absorbed by 
the food being cooked. ■ 

What has happened to the 
W A A F has also happened to 
civilians. It is a-good turn the 
iron saucepan has done for us. 


When Shakespeare 


, WAS ANGRY 

✓ 

HPhe gifted company of grown-up actors and actresses, called The 
A Children’s Theatre, have set out this month to perform Hans 
Andersen’s The Snow Queen at Manchester, Liverpool, York, 
Wakefield, Wolverhampton, Chesterfield, and Birmingham. 


What would Shakespeare 
have said to The Children’s 
Theatre? In his day, and for 
long after, children counted very 
little in social life, and our great 
poet’s references to them are of 
the scantiest. Children in the 
theatre of Shakespeare's day 
actually provoked him to wrath. 
Children as actors form one of 
the few instances. of his intro¬ 
ducing current topics into his 
plays. . 

In his time children had a 
close connection with the 
theatre. No woman performed 
on the English stage 'Until the 
time of Charles the Second; all 
the female roles in the plays of 
Shakespeare and his fellow 
dramatists were acted by boys 
dressed in female costume. From 
this there came an unforeseen 
■development. Boys were formed 
into companies from which all 
adults were excluded, to act plays 
written for grown-ups. The idea 
was novel and proved an im¬ 
mense success. Consequently the 
adult companies could not draw 
audiences. Their little rivals 
beat them out of London, and, 
starving in the capital, Shakes¬ 
peare’s friends and associates 
had to tramp the provinces in 
search of livelihood. 

Shakespeare for once showed 
himself an angry man. He re¬ 
veals the story in language that 


has been heard from a thousand 
stages all over Europe. In the 
second scene of the second act 
of Hamlet he discusses the 
matter at length with Rosen- 
crant'z and roundly condemns a 
condition of things which, it 
seems to Hamlet, imperils the 
very profession in which the 
boys hope to grow up. 

The young players who aroused 
the wrath of Shakespeare were 
drawn mainly from the choristers 
of the Chapel Royal. . A docu¬ 
ment discovered at the Record 
Office late last century proves, 
however, that there were others, 
abducted children. It states that 
Henry Evans, to whom Bur¬ 
bage, Shakespeare’s friend and 
fellow-actor, had leased his 
theatre, was censured in 1601 by 
the Star Chamber “for his un- 
orderly carriage and behaviour 
in taking up gentlemen’s 
children, against their wills, and 
to employ them for players.” 

There would be nothing in 
the scheme of The Children’s 
Theatre to provoke the resent¬ 
ment of Shakespeare. As Mr 
Desmond MacCarthy has re¬ 
cently- said: “ We may be sure 
that had the Renaissance been 
aware of childhood, the pene¬ 
trating tenderness of Shakes¬ 
peare would have revealed its 
world as exquisitely as that of 
young love.” 


They Play Cricket in Corfu 


OJorfu is. in the news again. 

Allied forces have won it back 
for Greece. 

They have good cause to're¬ 
member the . British on Corfu, 
where the people were playing 
cricket as late as 1940. Maybe 
the Germans watched and won¬ 
dered when they took over in 
1941, for though football has long 
since conquered the Continent, 
our national summer, gam.e has 
never done so. It is played a 
little in Denmark, more rarely in 
Holland, sometimes in Cyprus. 

Corfu is the most northerly 
and largest of the Ionian Islands, 
and any Briton arriving there for 
the first time sees a scrap of 
England, and expects to see 
cricket. The most conspicuous 
buildings are as British as Somer¬ 


set House, for they are built in 
much the same style, and they 
are still-respected relics of the 
excellent administration of Lord 
Guildford 120 years ago. We 
held a Protectorate over the 
islands in those days, when 
Greece was beginning to throw 
off the Turkish yoke with the aid 
of the Western Powers. 

Britain ruled the area well, but 
for all that we were “invited ” to 
go home after a time. The 
Greek islanders wanted to rule 
themselves, and we could not 
refuse them the freedom they 
asked. We left our solid and 
graceful buildings behind, our 
excellent roads—and our national 
game, With its grand and still- 
abiding tradition of fair play and 
decency. 



TUIQ CMPI AMH At Old Bosham in Sussex, where 
I nlj LINVJLMINL/ the tide ignored Canute’s command 
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Under the Golden 
Grasshopper 

the 28th of this month the Royal Exchange, standing in all 
^ its colonnaded dignity at the busy hub of London City, 
celebrates the 100th anniversary of its opening. 


More Fish 

"JJganda has exported 1200 tons 
of dried fish to neighbouring 
territories during the past year. 
This inland Protectorate of 93,981 
square miles, of which 13,680 are 
water, has sent about £40,000 
worth of the fish to feed mine- 


Tfie Children's Newspaper, October 23, /yflU” 

The Nearest Star That 
We Can See 

'T’hh nearest star now visible to us in the evening is in the grand 
constellation of Cygnus, the Swan, whose chief stars form 
the popular Northern Cross, writes the C N Astronomer. 


In these first days of Antwerp’s 
liberation it is' interesting to 
recall that the idea from which 
our first Royal Exchange took 
rise, nearly four centuries ago, 
was borrowed from the famous 
Belgian, city. 

A - wealthy merchant of Tudor 
England, the father of Sir 
Thomas Gresham, was shocked bv 
the fact that, whereas he found 
in Antwerp a stately and spacious 
Bourse, or Exchange, London had 
none, her merchant princes 
having to transact their business 
in the open street, and seek 
shelter in murky shops during 
bad wither. So it came about 
that, giving effect to his father’s 
wish, Sir Thomas' Gresham built 
at his own cost the first Royal 
Exchange, opened by Queen 
Elizabeth in 1571. Designed by a 
Flemish architect and built en¬ 
tirely of materials brought from 
Flanders, it was an exact copy of 
the Antwerp exchange, and as 
such affronted the pride of the 
intensely patriotic Englishmen of 
the period. 

-Gresham's building lasted only 
91 years, being consumed in the 
Great Fire of 1666, and all that 
remains from Tudor times is a 
tessellated pavement in the great 
court. - Fire also destroyed the 
second Royal Exchange in 1838, 
the swan-song of the great build¬ 
ing being sung by its old clock, 
which, having completed the 
playing of the tune, “ There’s nae 
luck; about the house,” fell with 
a mighty crash headlong into 
the street. 


Six years later the present 
Royal' Exchange, with its noble 
Corinthian portico leading to a 
pillared hall 100 yards long, was 
opened by Queen Victoria. She 
drove there in a procession of 
seven carriages drawn by 44 
horses, her own .coach by eight 
beautiful creams, the six vehicles 
following each having six superb 
horses, all from the royal stables." 

Something of Tudor-like 
splendour marked the proceed¬ 
ings. No fewer than 1300 guests 
attended the Queen and the 
Prince Consort in the Under¬ 
writers’ room at a luncheon, the 
luxury cf which reads, in these 
days of wartime simplicity of 
diet, like some banquet of fable. 

Nobody forgot that the im¬ 
mortal Elizabeth had inaugu¬ 
rated the first Royal Exchange, 
and Queen Victoria, radiant with 
pride and happiness in her task, 
revived for a moment the 
method of her great predecessor. 
She created the Lord Mayor a 
baronet on the spot, then, turn¬ 
ing to the Homs Secretary, said, 
quite in Elizabeth’s manner, “Sir 
James Graham, see that the 
patent is prepared.” 

* All this was a century ago, in 
a London at peace. But although 
London has been in the wars 
since then, the Royal Exchange 
still stands—like a rock washed 
by an ever-flowing tide of traffic 
—while high above it the golden 
grasshopper crest of its- great 
Tudor ■ founder, Sir Thomas 
Gresham, boldly faces all the 
winds that blow. 


BEDTIME CORNER 

When the Canary Flew Away 


Jt was a merry little bird, 
and it made Jim happy 
to think that it was going to 
the Lodge to cheer poor lame 
Peggy. 

“ She’ll love it,”- he said, “ if 
it sings like that all day.” 

He ran over to the cage 
and pushed his finger between 
the bars. 

“Look how tame it is! ” he 
cried, as the little bird hopped 
across and began pecking at 
it.- .“ I believe it would eat out 
of my hand. ” 

His mother laughed. 

“It might,” she said, “when 
it has had time to know you. 
better.” - 

Jim thought it would now, 
and when he was alone in the 
room he went up to the cage 
and stood looking at it. He 
would like to feel the bird 
hopping about on his hand. 

He unfastened the door ’ of 
the cage, and opened it wide. 

Out came the bird, 
stretched its wings, and flew 
away above his head. 

“Oh!” cried Jim. “Come 
back! ” 

But the canary was enjoy¬ 
ing being free, and when Jim 
found it, it was perched high 
on the curtain. 

And there it stayed, though 
Jim fetched the steps and 
went after it, and called and 
coaxed for ever so long. 

At last it flew out through 
the open window'. 



Jim was in a fearful way. 
What ever should he do? 

He rushed to the door and 
out into the garden. And 
there he stopped short in 
surprise. 

In the middle of the path 
sat little lame Peggy in her 
invalid chair, and on her 
shoulder perched the canary. 

“ Don’t move! ” whispered 
Jim’s mother', who had come 
up behind him. “She'll catch 
him. Peggy has a wonderful 
way with birds.” 

They watched quietly as 
slowly and gently her hand 
stole up and closed round the 
little bird. There was no doubt 
they W'ould be firm friends. 


workers in the Belgian Congo, 
and 200 tons to Kenya. 

Uganda's striking output, all 
from Lake Edward, is the result 
of recent developments which 
have taken place in its fisheries. 
The question of this development, 
to obtain increased supplies of 
this valuable protein food, has 
become more and more vital, 
especially as imports from Nor¬ 
way and many other countries 
have ceased owing to the war; 
and in October 1943 it was an¬ 
nounced that a Colonial Fisheries 
Advisory Committee had been set 
up. The Committee is under the 
Chairmanship of the Duke of 
Devonshire, and among its 
members are experts on fresh¬ 
water and marine biology, scien¬ 
tific and industrial research, 
nutrition, zoology, and natural 
history. 

Though fisheries development 
is really a long-term affair, cer¬ 
tain colonies can ' benefit from 
immediate development. Uganda, 
as its output proves, is one of 
these. Steps are also being 
taken to explore the fishing 
grounds in West Africa and the 
West Indies, and to encourage 
development where possible. In 
the Caribbean area the work is 
being carried out in co-operation 
with the United States Govern¬ 
ment, and grants have already 
been made from the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Fund. 
Another recent grant under the 
Act provided £220 to build up 
a Central Fisheries Library, 
which will help all British 
Colonial territories. 

The intensive development of 
the fishing resources of the 
colonies should, of course, when 
local needs have been satisfied, 
provide a surplus for export. 

London Likes 
Lili Marlene 

Roving slowly along the 
2 crowded street, since 
itinerant musicians must keep on 
the move and not “cause an 
obstruction,” the old comet- 
player blew a pleasing note. 
Soldiers wearing the Africa 
Star turned, stopped, listened, 
and smiled. For they knew the 
tune, Lili Marlene, and loved it. 


These stars, which were 
described and Sccompanied- with 
a star-map in the C N for 
September 30, are almost over¬ 
head between 7 and 8 o’clock. 
On that map is a faint star 
numbered 61, and this is the one 
which is the nearest of all stars 
visible to the naked eye in the 
northern hemisphere of the 
heavens, and of all the stellar 
host above us during these 
autumn evenings. Three faint 
stars will be seen to form a 
triangle, the faintest and that 
appearing nearest to Gamma 
being the famous 61 Cygni, as it 
is known to astronomers. This 
star is actually composed of two, 
and both can be seen through a 
small astronomical telescope of 
only two inches aperture. 

. These stars were the first 
whose distance was measured, 
this having taken place in 1838, 



Our Sun compared with'the two 
suns of 61 Cygni, shown on the 
right, but not at their propor¬ 
tionate distance apart. 

when the astronomer Bessel 
found, from most . ingenious 
heliometer measurements and 
calculation, that 61 Cygni was at 
a distance of about 60 billions of 
miles. Subsequent and more 
precise measurements by trigono¬ 
metrical methods and with the 
diameter of the Earth’s orbit as 
a base line, proved Bessel to be 
very near the truth. It was then 
found that these two suns of 
61 Cygni ivere 689,860 times 
farther away than our Sun; that 
is, tjrey were at a distance of 
about 64,156,980 million miles. 
Their light therefore takes 
nearly 11 years to reach us. 

They are of an older type than 
our Sun, being also more 
yellowish and somewhat smaller. 
One is about 500,000 miles in 
diameter and the other 600,000 
miles, compared with our Sun’s 
diameter of 864,000 miles. Their 
surfaces are also at a much 
lower temperature,, being about 
4000 degrees Centigrade com¬ 
pared with our Sun's 5500 


degrees. When observed tele¬ 
scopically these two suns of 
61 Cygni appear very close 
together, though they are actu¬ 
ally about 4200 million miles 
apart; so were the Earth as near 
to one of them as to our Sun, 
the other would appear only as 
a very bright star. They are both 
speeding in the same direction in 
space toward the north-east and 
at the unusually fast rate of 65 
miles a second. 

It was this great speed for 
stars that led Bessel to suspect 
that they would probably be 
among the nearest, his inference 
being that they only appeared 
to travel faster because they 
were nearer than the others. 
Another curious thing is that 
they have, appeared to be separ¬ 
ating for' several years past. 
This may be due to an orbital 
motion of these suns, round each 
other. ' This motion might not 
be measurable at that distance 
until after the lapse of many 
years, if it were viewed from 
certain angles and owing to the 
vastness of their orbits; other 
double stars with known orbits 
appear to recede and then sub¬ 
sequently approach, the effect 
resulting from perspective. 

Planetary bodies-are also sus¬ 
pected of revolving round these 
suns of 61 Cygni, and this is 
most probable. So altogether 
they provide us with a most 
interesting peep into the struc¬ 
ture of other solar systems,' of 
which there are certainly many 
millions but of which we know 
not a millionth part. - 

Although 61 Cygni is the 
nearest visible to the naked-eye 
in the northern hemisphere of 
the heavens, there are others in 
the southern regions that are 
much nearer. The star Tau in 
Cetus appears to be a little 
nearer, while the brilliant Sirius 
which will soon be seen low in 
the south-east in the evening is 
but 556,950 times farther than 
our Sun. Still nearer are the 
two suns of Alpha Centauri, 
which are too far south to be 
seen in Britain; they are 274,250 
times more distant than our Sun. 
But nearest of all is the little 
dying sun Proxima Centauri,. in 
the region of Alpha Centauri; it 
is only 274.200 times farther than 
our Sun.' G. F. M. 


A good, tune it was, plaintive, 
appealing, melodious, with a 
.peculiar charm which was felt 
even by Londoners who did not 
know that it was the song of the 
German Afrika Korps, which our 
own Eighth Army has adopted 
for its own. 

Lili Marlene is the type of 
song all soldiers love—just a 
little song of a soldier who meets 
a pretty girl. Nothing much in 
it, and yet everything in it, for 
it holds all the memories of 
peace and simple delight in the 
ordinary romance of the ordinary 
young man. Such songs cannot 
be the property of just cne 
nation; Their appeal is universal, 
and it was no wonder that when 
the Eighth Army heard their 
Afrika Korps prisoners singing 
it they demanded to be taught 
the tune and the words. The 
song is the Eighth Army's now. 
even without the words—and 
London’s. 


Bologna, City of Learning 


JJologna, that beautiful city 
overlooking the big plain of 
Northern Italy from the slopes 
of the Apennines and the last 
obstacle to General Alexander’s 
great advance, is one of the most 
interesting towns in Italy. Most 
people have heard of Pisa’s 
Leaning Tower; but Bologna has 
two, dating from the 12th 
century, and just as remarkable. 
It has also more than 70 ancient 
churches. 

Bolcgna's university, which it 
is claimed was founded over 1500 
years ago. is certainly the most 
ancient still existing in Europe. 
It has a law school which was 
attracting students from all over 
Europe as far back as the 
Norman Conquest of England. 
There were ten thousand students 
at this school in 1262, when it 
was found necessary to bring in 


professors from all the countries 
represented in the student. body. 
Today, however, medicine is the 
chief study, and the distinction 
of Bologna University in medi¬ 
cine alone justifies the fact that 
Italian doctors may practise in 
England on their own qualifica¬ 
tions, which we accept as equal 
to our own. 

Bologna has seen much war in 
its time. It was here that the 
historic feuds began between the 
Guelph and Ghibelline clans, 
which had so marked an effect 
upon Italian history. But in the 
arts of peace this city of 270,000 
people has been pre-eminent for 
centuries, and we must hope that 
it wall now be spared the last 
ravages of battle. Women of all 
countries will certainly hope: so. 
for Bologna University has had 
women professors for-centuries 
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The Children’s Newspaper, October 28, 1944 


The Nation’s Debt WeShaiiAiiBe 

TO THE FARMER Airborne Soon 


7 ’ 


""Throughout the war we*have been one of the few peoples 
whose bread has not been rationed. We have never lacked 
essential food, and for this great boon we owe an irredeemable 
debt to the British farmer, his family, and all those wartime 
workers who have gone to his aid. 

beast have been multiplied to 
the great advantage of both in 


Only today has the certainty 
of victory made possible the 
telling of the full story of British vigour and health. The potato 
farming during the first five crop has been more than doubled, 
years of war, and the Ministry the estimated tonnage this year 


of Agriculture has told it in an 
array of figures, the release of 


being 6,770,000 as against 
3,312,000 in 1939; while beetroot 


which make every worker on the has made the spectacular in¬ 
land a proud man and every crease of 805 per cent. Sugar 
other Britisher exceedingly proud beet, with an increase of 231,000 


of him. 


tons over the 1939 yield of 


While many of his sons and 3,469,000 tons is not so striking, 
strongest labourers have been but it has at any rate provided 
proving their manhood in the a by no means inadequate sugar 
Forces the British countryman, ration for a nation at war. 
aided by his wife and daughters Sugar beet was not grown com- 
and many thousands of town mercially in Britain 30 years 
girls' whom he has trained, has ago. T 

been effecting a revolution in our Another vegetable for which 
agricultural production which we mainly used to depend on 
has not only saved us from want imports is the onion. This year 


but has restored our national 
soil to a fertility that will yield 
rich harvests in the days to come. 


15,400 acres have been devoted 
to its cultivation as ■against 
1700 in pre-war years. And 

fruit 
has 


The figures announced by the another popular, food—a 
Ministry refer in detail to the this time—the tomato, 

five years of war and in some thrived in the open air on 4800 
cases are compared with these of. acres, more than twice the 1939 


the immediate pre-war years and area, 
those “ seventies ” in the last yield 


century when grain crops ‘ were future possibilities. 


with a vastly. increased 
which speaks highly of 


at their peak in our land. 


The only serious decline in the 


Our total grain production has production of the farm has been 
exceeded anything of which we in livestock, but when we 


have a record. The average in¬ 
crease in wheat has been 78 per 
cent over 1939; in barley 95 per 
cent; in rye 594 per cent. 
Whereas in the- years imme¬ 
diately before the war we pro¬ 


remember that our pre-war im¬ 
ports of fodder amounted to 
over 8 million tons this is not 
surprising. Yet though we are 
rearing fewer sheep, pigs, and 
poultry, over half a million more 


duced 3,335,000 tons of grain, the cattle than in 1939 thrive in our 
total this year will amount to meadows, being fed almost en- 
6,727,000 tons. tirely on fodder produced on our 

The arable acreage of England farms, 
and Wales has been increased This 

from 8,935,000 in 1939 to 

14,588,000 this year; .and in this 


must all read like a 
miracle to the town-dweller, who 
must be made to realise the 


connection we must not forget significance of all. the country - 
that thousands of acres of good man has accomplished for the 
land have been given up by the whole nation. Never again must 
farmer for aerodromes and other 
war purposes. 

In addition to grain, root and heart ” which has been won by 
vegetable crops for man and hard toil and devoted patriotism. 


this rich heritage, our soil, be 
allowed to lose that “good 
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«ALL50RTS 


Apologies to customers unable to 
obtain BASSETT’S—due to Zoning 


End Kiddies’ Coughs 
and Colds Quickly 

Mothers of families will be glad to know 
one result of the National Campaign 
against Coughs and Colds’. The need 
to keep everybody fit has brought an 
old and trusted home-made recipe into 
such demand that chemists now keep 
"it made up ready for use. 

It’s the “Parmint” recipe, consisting 
of 12 different, healing, soothing medi¬ 
caments, and it’s really marvellous how 
quickly it ends that worrying cough 
which is the first sign of trouble. Even 
if the cold or cough has got quite a hold, 
a few doses of Parmint Syrup will soon 
put things right. ‘ Parmint Syrup has 
one great advantage. Children take it 
readily. They like its taste. 

Be wise. Get a bottle of Parmint Syrup 
from your chemist to-day and keep it 
handy. 1/5 the bottle including tax. 
Note.:—If you want to make up a large 
bottle.of it yourself ask for a i-oz. bottle 
of the Parmint Concentrated Essences 
(Price 3/11). 


SHORTHAND 


DUTTON ONE-WEEK SHORT¬ 
HAND if? accepted by the Services 
and examinin'; bodies. Learnt in 1.2 
2-hour lessons. Send 3d. Stamps for 
First Lesson. Write Dept. C.N., 
92-3. Great Russell St., W.C.l. 




IN ONE WEEK 


Paris in an hour from London, 
Glasgow in just under two 
hours, Berlip in three hours, 
Rome in 4J- Lours—these are but 
a few of the prospects opened up 
by • the plan for air travel sub¬ 
mitted by the four great British ’ 
railways to the Government. 

The future of civil flying (now 
being discussed nationally in 
Parliament and shortly to be 
discussed internationally in 
Chicago) is one of the world’s 
great problems, and inseparable 
from the wider problem of world 
peace; and to a great extent 
this bold plan of the railways 
depends on the solution of that 
problem. Meanwhile, we can see 
in it a glimpse of the tangible 
possibilites of" air travel for all 
when peace once more prevails. 

The railways plan an air net¬ 
work with 34 routes in the 
British Isles, and 19 Continental 
routes embracing services to over 
TOO European places. More than 
100 aircraft will - be needed 
(British planes as soon as they 
are available) and to begin with 
they will travel 20 million miles 
a year. 

Our British railways have 
accomplished wonders during 
this war, and this new plan 
shows their intention to accom¬ 
plish new wonders in the peace. 
Before the war air travel was 
for the few; after the war it 
will be for the many. 

An express train takes two 
hours to travel from London 
to Birmingham; a plane can go 
from London to Brussels in half 
the time, and little imagination 
is needed, to see that before long 
it will be possible to take an 
evening trip to Paris and spend 
a short week-end in Rome, or a 
long week-end in visiting Moscow. 
We shall all be airborne then— 
but on peaceful missions. 

Are You An 
Aeroiviodeller ? 

j^J[odel aeroplane enthusiasts, 

and there are said to be 
half a million of them in this 
country, will be glad to hear of 
-a new national organisation, the 
Association of British Aero- 
modellers. 

Membership is open to all 
British subjects of whatever age, 
and its objects are to encourage, 
develop, and protect the hobby 
of constructing and flying model 
aeroplanes. It will organise com¬ 
petitions, provide scholarships, 
and carry out research. 

Many aeromodellers have 
already entered for the com¬ 
petitions which the Association 
has planned for next year. And 
these competitions, for which 
more than £300 is offered for 
winners, will be on a more 
ambitious scale than ever before 
in this country. 

The Association has several 
hundred members and eventually 
hopes to count its members in 
tens of thousands, and to set up 
clubs and libraries all over the 
Empire. A rather unusual 
feature of the Association is that . 
all types of aeromodels, both 
solid and flying scaie, come 
beneath its wing. 

Anyone requiring further 
details can write to the Secre¬ 
tary of the Association at 28 
Hanover Street, London, W 1. 


It Happened One 
Dark Might 

In these days of. world-wide combat, evacuation has, alas, 
been the lot of countless individuals and of many whole com¬ 
munities. Here is the story of one of the strangest of these 
mass evacuations, the transfer by night of the population of a 
much-bombed Pacific Island. 


Jn one of the most' unusual 

feats of jvar, the U S Navy 
recently evacuated the civilian 
native population of the 
Japanese-held fortress of Wotje 
Atoll, in the Marshall Islands. 
Accomplished at night, the 
evacuation must have been a 
big surprise to the nearby 
Japanese garrison of several 
thousand soldiers. 

More than 700 native Microne- 
sians were liberated in the 
daring operation, only one family, 
consisting of a man, his Wife 
and their baby, electing to re¬ 
main on the island, which had 
been bombarded from the sea 
and air almost continuously 
since early in January. 

One dark night two small war¬ 
ships-flipped into the lagoon of 
Erikub Atoll, about six miles 
from Wotje, having aboard 
several natives who had pre¬ 
viously escaped unassisted. The 
natives were lowered in their 
outrigged canoes from the two 
ships and unfurled their little 
sails, which were about the size 
■ of tablecloths. In the dark they 
sailed from hut to hut, arousing 
their kinsrqen and advising them 
that the Americans were, on 
Erikub, ready and willing 'to 
remove them to a haven free 
from bombing. 

York and Its 
Future 

"York as the Florence of Eng¬ 
land, attracting visitors 
from all over the world—that is 
the vision of the Dean of York-, 
the Very Revd E. Milner-White. 
York, says the Dean, need have 
no fear for its prosperity or 
happiness provided it develops 
and cares for its" boundless 
treasures. All that is necessary 
is the assertion of civic pride. 

At a monthly council meeting 
it was suggested that the city 
should have a publicity and 
entertainment manager, and 
other suggestions concerning 
York’s future included a plea 
for better hotel facilities, the 
development of light commercial 
industries on the outskirts of the 
city, and the preservation of the 
centre of the city, with its 
historic walls. 

A Concrete Dwelling 

A Dundee builder, Mr Robert 
Tullock, has a scheme 
which, he hopes, will help 
to solve the post-war housing 
problem. His plans, which he 
has sent to the city engineer for, 
review by the Dundee Housing 
Committee, are for a completely 
.modern house with a living-room, 
two bedrooms, kitchen, and bath¬ 
room, which can be built in one 
day and which is guaranteed to 
last for 50 years. 

The house, built of concrete 
blocks,-will contain all the kitchen 
equipment, excepting the re¬ 
frigerator, and all the other 
necessities provided in thd Portal 
house. There is only one fire¬ 
place, which is in the living-- 
room, the bedrooms being heated 
by pipes leading from behind the 
fireplace. The cost of the house 
will be about £650. 


Quickly, but silently, the 700 
rolled up their mats and 
gathered their poultry and pigs. 
These, together with women and. 
children, were dumped in the 
tiny outriggers. The silent 
flotilla, unerringly guided by 
these master navigators of the 
Marshalls, tacked straight into 
the Erikub lagoon. At daylight, 
the women and the children and 
Xtyj infirm were hauled aboard 
tlil warships. The outriggers. 
were tied together in a long line 
and the foremost was lashed to 
the mother ship. Then through 
the channels and out into, the 
open sea went the strangest 
convoy ever seen in the Mar¬ 
shalls. 

After a long journey, the 
human cargo was pulled ashore 
on the beach of another atoll,' 
where they received a rousing 
welcome from hundreds of other 
Marshallese who had been freed 
previously from the Japanese 
yoke. Later, the natives staged 
a great celebration to com¬ 
memorate their liberation and 
to express their appreciation for 
the kindliness of their. rescuers. 
It consisted of dances, with sing¬ 
ing choruses, depicting scenes in 
tlieir daily lives under the 
enemy and their rescue by the 
Americans. 



"Wont there fee 
searchlights ?".. 

- She has never known a 
world without searchlights. 
Growing up in the greatest 
war of all time, she does 

- not even know what peace 
was like. 

You are anxious to ensure 
that once this war is over, 
she makes up for the loss of 
so much childhood joy. You 
will look to her health first 
and make sure that ‘Milk 
of Magnesia ' is your stand¬ 
by — never absent from the 
medicine cabinet. 

In the happier days ahead, 
as now, ' Milk of Magnesia ’ 
will keep her fit and free 
from stomach troubles. 

‘MILK OF 
MAGNESIA’ 

Regd. 

‘Milk of Magnesia* is the trade mark of 
Phillips' preparation of magnesia. 
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Jacko Plays Truant 


* - The Children’s Newspaper, October 28, 1944 



, HARDLY TACTFUL 

“"FT as anyone called while I’ve 
been out?” asked the 
manager. 

■ “ Yqs, sir, ’! replied the clerk. 
“A man in a very bad temper, 
who said he . intended to give 
you a thrashing.” 

“And what did you reply?” 

. “I told him I was sorry you 
were not here.” 

How Far Did They Walk? 

Two airmen, George and Henry, 
walked from their camp to 
the nearest town. 

George, who walked two miles 
an hour, started an hour before 
Henry, but Henry walked three 
miles an hour and reached the 
town an hour before George. 
How far was it from the camp 

to the tOWIl? Answer next week 


Here is ^ 0 e 
1 to help I 




Join the Children’s League of 
Pity—the Junior Branch of the 
NATIONAL SOCIETY for the 
PREVENTION of CRUELTY to 
CHILDREN (President: H.R.H. 
Princess Elizabeth)—which is 
stopping ignorant and cruel 
parents from neglecting and ill- 
treating children. - 
Its objects are: 

To give younger people an opportunity of 
helping unfortunate children throughout 
the land. 

To do this by giving up something for 
others and not by collecting money by 
canvassbg. Membership of the League 
gives a sound sense of responsibility and 
i$, an education in good citizenship. 

Every member who 
giveslO/- is awarded 
this splendid badge. 
It is a great 
privilege to.wear it 
and to make other 
children happy. 

Why not write to 
the. Secretary for 
full details ? 

THE CHILDREN’S 
LEAGUE of PITY 

17, VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 

May we send a speaker to your school to tell 
you how our inspectors help these less fortunate 
children ? 




Take Lixert when you need a laxa¬ 
tive. Its natural action, derived 
from senna pods, dispenses with 
the use of harmful drugs or purga¬ 
tives. Lixert is without unpleasant 
after-effects in children or adults. 

LIXEN ELIXIR in bottles, 2 / 3 , 3/11 
LIXEN LOZENGES , fruit flavoured 
in bottles, 1 / 8 . 

Purchase Tax included. 

A fade in England by allen A han hurts ltd. 

LIXEN 

THE GOOD-NATURED 


L/5J 



O NE day when Mother Jacko had to go'into town she left Jacko to look 
after Baby. After a while Jacko wanted to go out to play, so giving 
Baby a ball of wool with which to amuse himself, Jacko set off. “That will 
keep him busy,” thought Jacko ; and he was right. When Mother Jacko 
returned, closely followed by the truant Jacko, there was Baby sitting on 
the floor looking not unlike an Egyptian mummy. As a punishment for 
leaving his brother, Jacko was given the task of unravelling the wool, a 
task which kept him out of mischief for quite a long time. 


Riddles About Watches 

Why ’ are watches like grass¬ 
hoppers? Because ,they 
move by springs. 

What is the difference between 
a policeman and his watch? 
The toatch is on the policeman 
and the policeman is on the 
watch. 

Why is a watch like a river? 
Because it ivon’t run long without 
winding. 

Why should a man travelling 
across a. desSrt always carry a 
watch? Because every watch has 
a spring in it._ 

The Flies’ Cemetery 

r HERE teas a young lady of Troy, 
■ Whom several large flies did 
annoy; 

Some she killed ivith a thump. 
Some she drowned at the pump. 
And some she took with her to 
Troy, Edward Lear 

The Three Fifteens 

(9 an you arrange the figures 1 to 
9 to make 15 adding across, 
down and diagonally. 

Answer next week 


THE BEST OF LUCK 

“ J hear you have been hunting 
tigers, ” said a colonel in the 
Indian Army to a brother officer 
just returried from leave. “Did 
you have any luck?” -~ 

‘-‘Wonderful luck. I didn’t see 
a single tiger.” 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

The Butcher B ird ’s Lar d er. 

Don stared aghast at the pitiful 
sight before his eyes. A Bumble- 
Bee, several Beetles, and a young 
bird, were all impaled upon large 
thorns in the hedger 

Who could be capable of such 
wanton cruelty?” he wondered. 

Parmer Gray laughed at Don’s 
indignation. 

“It was a Butcher-bird,” he 
explained, “or Red-backed 
Shrike, to give him his proper 
name. That was his larder you 
discovered. . 

“They are natural hunters, 
and will kill purely for the sake 
of killing. Occasionally, what 
they cannot eat they will store 
for future use in the manner you 
witnessed. ” 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Venus is low in 

■ the south-west. In the morn¬ 
ing Jupiter is 
in the east and 
Saturn is in the 
south-east. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen at 

9.30 p m on 

Wednesday, October 25. 

Children’s Hour 

Here are details of the BBC 
broadcasts for Wednesday, Octo¬ 
ber 25, to Tuesday, October 31. 

Wednesday, 5.20 Fine and Big, a 
story for small children by Mar- 
' garet Leveson Gower, told by 
Norman Shelley, with music by 
Gwenn Knight, played by Reg 
Leopold and his players and sung 
by Gwenn Knight and Kenneth 
Ellis. 5.55 Prayers. 

Thursday, 5.20 The Bull in 
Boots, another of the adventures 

of Twn Shon Catti, by Tudur 

Watkins, produced by Lorraine 
Jameson. 5.50 From America : 
Folk songs and a guitar, by Eithne 
Golden. 

Friday, 5.20 Hereward the Wake, 
a play by Rosalie Williams, based 
on the book by Charles Kingsley. 
Episode 1—Outlawed. 

Saturday, 5.20 Tfie Children of 
the New Forest, adapted as a 
serial by Christina Cuningham 
from the book by Captain Marryat. 
Part 3—Hidden Treasure. 

Sunday, 5.20 He Died Sing¬ 
ing, a portrait of William Blake, 
written by Alec Macdonald and 
produced by John Keir Cross. 

Monday, 5.20 The Changeling, a 
story by Berta Lawrence, read by 
Eileen Molony; followed by Songs 
by .^the West View Girls’ Choir, 
Bristol; and Some West Country 
Curiosities, a talk by F. C. James. 

Tuesday, 5.30 Hurrah for Hal- 
low’een or Witchful Thinking, a 
most odd affair reported by 
Dorothy Worsley, with music by 
Mai Jones. 



Cross Word Puzzle 

Beading Across. 1 Part of a High¬ 
lander’s costume. 4 Warmth. 7 A 
borer. 9 Fresh. 11 These are white 
lilies. 13 Doctor.* 14 Cavity under the 
arm.’ 15 Burrowing rodents. 17 A 
deep blue pigment. • 18 French for 
and. 20 Angry. 21 Free from moisture. 
22 To pass over a river by boat. 
-24 Newts. 25 A lake. 

Reading Down. 1 Benevolent. 2 
The body of rules accepted by the 
community. 3 Trade Union.* 4 A 
recluse. 5 To break out, as a volcano. 
6 An examination. 8 One who mis- 
. represents facts. 10 A mistake. 12 An 
avaricious person. 14 Diminishes. 10 
In the stern of a ship. 17 To mention 
as air exam pie. 19 Covers a wheel. 21 
A stain. 23 Royal Marines.* 

✓dsterisks indicate abbreviations 
Answer next week 
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- BEAUTY TREATMENT 

Q uoth a Swordfish deep, doion 
in the sea, 

“Any change is attractive to 
me.’’ 

So he notched his long nose 
(With a file, / suppose ), 

'And today a fine Saw -fish is he! 


Nature News 

Rucked away in some barn or 
belfry or in the woods, the 
long-eared bat begins its winter 
sleep. 

Bullfinches .come in from the 
woods to the lanes which will be 
their winter quarters. 



T O-MORROW would be the last 
day of term at Merlsham Towers. 
Roger and Jim were at the village 
station waiting to meet Mary and 
their aunt, who were coming to spend 
the night in order to be in good time 
for to-morrow’s events. Suddenly 
Jim exclaimed “ Lislen ! That’s old 
Merrin's voice—sounds fiery, too.” 
Again the voice shrieked " I won’t do 
it, 1 tell you J” The boys looked 
towards the waiting-room whence the 
voice came, and in a few moments 
they saw Mr. Merrin, their science 
master, emerge. He seemed crest¬ 
fallen on seeing the boys, but endea¬ 
vouring-to regain his composure he 
smiled at them. “ Hello, boys. These 
telephones! I'm afraid that tele¬ 
phoning makes me lose my temper.” 
He walked away.- Presently'another 
figure came out of the waiting-room 
—the school porter.. As he walked 
away with a quick stride, Roger, 
suspicious, went into the waiting- 
room. There was no telephone ; At 
that moment the train came in, and in 
the fun of meeting Mary and their 
aunt, Roger and Jim forgot 
the incident. 

The boys had arranged a rag 
J for midnight.- They were going 
to lay the ghost of Merlsham 
J- - Towers., 

At a quarter to twelve, a 
number of boys had gathered, 
'^iwhen Jim dashed to them ; “ 1 
’ say, fellows, come with me, 
quickly—but quietly., Roger 
and I were passing the Chapel when a 
dark figure appeared — then dis¬ 
appeared, just like that.' Come on. 
Roger's waiting for us.” They ran 
quickly and soon joined Roger. 
“ Here's the spot near this statue. 


But how did he disappear ? " Roger 
grabbed theankleof the ancient statue. 
“ Come on, old man,” he laughed ; 
“You were here. Where did he go ? " 
There was a gasp of astonishment as a 
stone slab, part of the surround of the 
statue's base, slowly opened down¬ 
ward, disclosing a short flight of stone 
steps. Roger had accidentally touched 
the release to a secret vault. “ My 
stars ! " exclaimed Jim. “ Come on, 
quietly. Here's the lair of the Ghost! " 
The boys crept one by one, down the 
stairway, following Roger, who carried 
a torch. They traversed a cold damp 
tunnel for about twenty yards until 
they came to an obstruction—a stone 
door. And from below the door shone 
a chink of light ! 1 

Half-a-dozen of the boys put their shoulders 
to the door and g3ve a mighty push The door 
swung open and they stumbled through the 
opening. They found themselves in what 
looked like a dungeon, but no dungeon ever 
held contents like this. There were lathes and 
other machinery, and all the apparatus of a 
well-equipped - laboratory. As they stood 
gaping, another door opened and in walked 
—the science master, and behind him. the 
porter, who immediately whipped out a gun \ 
” Come tn. come in.” the porter said, in an 
evil.tone. ” Right through that door. Go on. 



auick, get in.” But the science master spoke. 

Don't go. my boys. He means you harm 
Get away; quickly.” The porter spun round 
and knocked him down. That was'Roger’s 
opportunity. “Come on, fellows,” he yelled. 
They flung^hemselves at the porter who in a 
few moments was helpless beneath their com¬ 
bined weight. As the science master recovered 
he explained : *‘ I am of German descent, with 
.relatives in Germany. This man is in the pay 
of the Nazis, who threatened death to my 
relatives unless ! helped in scientific projects 
which would have injured Britain. 1 refused.. 
My fate was'certain. So-was that of my 
relatives. But you have saved me.” And he 
broke down in tears of gratitude. ” And ( still 
retain my honour. Thank you, my boys.” 

I Said Jim, relating the episode to Mary next 
day: ** A thrilling discovery, as the boy said 
whin he found that Mustard did make fat 
enjoyable 

Tli£ MUSTARDEERS' OATH 

We will have mustard 
whenever we can get 
it. It makes good food 
taste better. It helps 
us to keep healthy and strong. 

We will have Mustard— . 


COLMIH’S MUSTARD 
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